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and references are numerous, the bibliography is comprehensive, 
and the index is a material aid. 

R. J. P. 



The Relations of French and English Society (1 763-1 7S3) 

By C. H. Lockitt, M.A. Longmans, Green and Company. 
London: 1920. Pp. 136. 

Originally presented to the University of London for the 
master's degree, this little volume is quite superior to the ma- 
jority of American doctoral dissertations. It is an interesting 
thesis, the influence of England and the English on France as a 
contributing cause of the French Revolution. While Mr. Lock- 
itt's conclusions may not pass without question, they are the re- 
sult of a diligent reading of contemporary literature and ma- 
tured consideration. The author writes fascinatingly and with- 
out apparent loss of scholarship. Surely, his organization of 
material, annotations, references, and bibliography conform 
rigidly to scientific tests. 

English hatred of the French moderated after 1763, if one 
can judge by the number of consequential Englishmen and 
young-bloods who included France in the grand tour. French- 
men, too, spent more time in England as travellers or students 
of government and not infrequently as literary exiles. Society 
of both lands mingled. An appendix lists, among noted 
Englishmen who visited France such leaders and liberals as 
Gibbon, Wilkes, Garrick, Barre, Sterne, Fox, Franklin, Walpole, 
Burke, Bentinck, Conway, Priestley and Doctor Johnson. 
French philosophers, nobles, radicals and rationalists are also 
listed, among whom stand-out Camus, Helvetius, Chastellux, 
d'Holbach, Beaumarchais, Grimm, Brissot, Roland, Mirabeau, 
Rochefoucauld, La Fayette, Polignac, and Liancour. 

Voltaire is said to have entered England as a poet and re- 
tired a sage. Montesquieu left a political theorist ; Mirabeau de- 
veloped into a statesman; Brissot was transformed into a revo- 
lutionist ; and Lauraguais became a leveller who would cast aside 
ancestral feudal privileges. France was flooded with tracts, 
especially political briefs. Frenchmen who became rationalists 
and atheists on studying English deism, now became radicals on 
observing English constitutional forms of government. At any 
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rate it is probably true as, "Most writers on the antecedents of 
the Revolution have pointed out the change that occurred be- 
tween 1750-1760 on the ground of the attacks on the established 
order, the State replacing the Church as the object of attack." 

Frenchmen became "Anglo-wanes." Abbe Coyer, travelling 
in England, tersely expressed this view in a friendly letter : "Oh, 
my friend, since these people despoiled us in the two Indies and 
in Africa, we have taken from them many things — their gar- 
dens, their Vauxhall, their Ranelagh, their dark dramas and 
their terrible comedies, their wisk, their punch, their horse- 
races, their jackets and their wages," (quoted, p. 3). This Mr. 
Lockitt describes in four chapters. "The Revolution in Man- 
ners," in which is recounted the change in dress and daily life, 
the use of a garbling spirit, the entrance of horse-racing, the de- 
cline in the influence of women and increase in club life, and the 
growing prevalence of duelling and suicide ; "The Revolution in 
Tastes" with an account of effects on society and the popularity 
of English dramas; "The Revolution in Ideas" with a consider- 
ation of influences on political, economic and religious thought; 
and an essay on "Sentimentalism," calling attention to the 
return to Rousseau's natural life, the reading of Richardson 
and Sterne, and the beginnings of a philanthropic interest. 

Mr. Lockitt emphasizes the danger of engrafting English 
culture on French life and especially the fearful outcome when 
Frenchmen carried English political theories into practice. 
Revolution and bloody anarchy were the natural results.. 
"Honeycombed with vices as French society was; it needed but 
the loss of its polish, the cloak that hid its inward rottenness, 
to degenerate into the most vicious social order the world had 
yet seen." (p. 30) . 

A concluding chapter dwells upon the emigration into 
England after 1791 and the new attitude of Englishmen as the 
excesses of the Terror were witnessed. The life of the impov- 
erished emigre was hard but English hospitality stood the test. 
Relative to the non-juring clergy he writes : "the violence with 
which the non-assermentes clergy were treated was responsible 
for the presence of over twelve hundred priests, many of whom 
received Lord Sheffield's hospitality" (p. 106) . Seeing the suf- 
fering of emigres, many of whom they had known, made Eng- 
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lishmen fight the more bitterly and tenaciously against Revolu- 
tionary domination. 

This is an essay worthy of the attention of not only students 
but publicists and pastors who would better understand France 
on the eve of the Revolution and in the midst of the Terror. 

R. J. P. 



The Conversion of the Pagan World. A Treatise upon Catho- 
lic Foreign Missions. Translated and adapted from the 
Italian of Rev. Paola Manna, M. Ap. By Rev. Joseph F. 
McGlinchey, D.D., Boston: Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. Pp. xix+303. 

There are many expressions of esteem which come to mind 
as describing this book, but they all sound like platitudes when 
one thinks of its purpose, its timeliness, its charm of treatment, 
its value to the cause. To have a text-book of Catholic missions 
which can be placed in the hands of enquirers is certainly most 
pleasant, for until this work was issued, there was really noth- 
ing covering the field in English. How often have would-be 
students of missions asked for something of this sort, and been 
told there was nothing available ! The reviewer, in his position 
as Field Secretary of the Catholic Students' Mission Crusade, 
has long urged just such books, and he is happy to say that this 
one has been adopted by the Crusade as its first official text and 
is commended to all its Units. But its use may not be limited to 
them. No Catholic, clerical or lay, can fail to be benefited by a 
careful reading of it. 

The work is divided into four parts. In "Part One— The 
Mission Field," "The Divine Mission" (Ch. I.) is pointed out, 
beginning with our Lord's own commission to His apostles, and 
coming down to the Apostolic Letter, "Maximum Illud" of the 
late Pope Benedict XV. Fortified thus with divine approval of 
the apostolate, the author discusses "The Salvation of the 
Pagans" (Ch. II.) giving past and present opinions both among 
Catholics and Protestants on this subject, and wisely comment- 
ing that "Rather than stand by and examine into the lot of the 
pagans who are not reached by the preaching of the mission- 
aries, it would be better to co-operate in order that the preach- 



